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A TALE OF FORT CHARTRES, 


On a pleasant day in September, 1750, two horsemen were seen 
slowly winding their way along the road leading by the margin of 
the Mississippi river, from the French village of Notre dame de Kas- 
kaskia, to Fort Chartres. One of them, who appeared to be about 
forty years of age, was a man of gay and martial appearance. He 
wore an elegant military undress, and rode gracefully on a fine and 
high mettled horse. He was the commandant of Fort Chartres, and 
in virtue of that office, governor of the French settlements in Illinois, 
which he ruled with a power little less than despotic, but with a 
mildness that savoured more of parental than of sovereign authority. 
His companion was the superior of the convent of Jesuits at Kaskas- 
kia, of whose personal appearance we have no accurate account; but 
we suppose that he was a tall, lank, homely man, with a cunning, 
mysterious, austere look, such as Monks and superiors of Convents 
usually wear on public occasions; and who, while he ruled his own 
little community with a high hand, acquired considerable influence 
in the affairs of the colony, by his defferential deportment towards 
the commander of his Majesty’s forces. The riders were followed 
by a small train, which seemed to be paraded rather for show than 
for protection, consisting of half a dozen gaudily dressed hussars, 
mounted on the small fiery horses of the country, which having run 
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wild in their early years, retained ever after, their original impa- 
tience of restraint. 

Their way led through that beautiful plain, which is now called 
the American Bottom, an extensive tract of rich, flat, alluvial soil, 
which lies along the eastern shore of the Mississippi, in Illinois, and 
reaches from the river to the bluffs, and which is justly regarded as 
containing the greatest body of fertile land in this country, or perhaps 
in the universe. Part of this plain is covered with timber, the re- 
mainder is open prairie, and the whole interspersed with groves of vine 
and native fruit. Here are to be seen the indigeneous productions of 
this climate, in the greatest variety and highest perfection. The tall- 
est cotton wood and sycamore trees, which rear their enormous shafts 
to an amazing height, are covered with vines equally aspiring; while 
the thickets are matted together with smaller vines, and loaded with 
innumerable clusters of fine grapes. Our travellers beheld groves of 
the wild apple, whose blossoms in the spring season fill the air of this 
region with a delightful {vagrance, and whose limbs were now bend- 
ing under loads of useless fruit. 'They saw hundreds of acres cover- 
ed with the wild plumb, of which there are many varieties, deepen- 
ing in colour from a light yellow to a deep crimson; and the ripe fruit 
of which now hung in amazing quantities, and in appearance rich 
and beautiful beyond description. The walnut, the peccan, and other 
fine nuts, abounded; the whole combining with the remarkable beau- 
ty of the autumn sky in this country, and the serenity and mildness 
of the atmosphere, to fill the mind with ideas of luxury and plenty. 

The plain, which at some places spreads out to the breadth of 
twelve miles, was confined to a narrow strip, at the point now travel- 
led by the riders, whom we have described, and their path, which 
sometimes approached the river, at others wound along the foot of 
the bluffs, a ridge of abrupt hills, rising perpendicularly to the height 
of more than a hundred feet, and supposed to have been anciently 
washed by the Mississippi. Advancing into the Prairie de Rocher, 
they beheld an open plain, bounded on one side by the river, and on 
the other by a tall barrier of solid rock, whose summit projects over 
its base, and whose highest points, which are beautifully rounded, are 
covered with rich soil and prairie grass, and here and there ornament- 
ed with a single tree. At the foot of this rock, and extending thence 
to the river, was a large village, called in reference to its situation, 
the village of Prairie de Rocher. Adjoining this was a large enclo- 
sure called the “Common Field,” which was held in severalty by the 
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inhabitants, each of whom owned a greater or less number of acres, 
according to his ability, and the whole of which was surrounded by a 
common fence, without partitions. Each person cultivated his own 
part, and had a right to pasturage at proper seasons, in proportion to 
the quantity of his land, and the whole business of fencing, tilling, and 
pasturing, was regulated by village ordinances, and conducted with 
a harmony which is not known to have existed in any other commu- 
nity similarly situated. Lots in the “Common Field,” were held by 
purchase, or grant, from the French crown; the rest of the ground in 
and around the village, was held by the inhabitants in common, and 
portions of it were reduced to private property by a simple proce- 
dure: when a young man married, or a person wished to: settle, in 
the village, an instrument of writing was drawn and signed by all the 
inhabitants, vesting in him the fee simple of a lot for building, and 
equal rights, with the others in their common property. But we de- 
tain the reader too long from the gay and gentle company, who were 
about to honour the rustic villagers with their august presence. 
They had passed the Common Field, now covered with a ripening 
crop of Indian corn, and were entering the village, when their atten- 
tion was attracted by a crowd of persons, assembled in front of the cot- 
tage of Michel de Coucy. Honest Michel himself, who when at home, 
usually sat under a spreading catalpa, before his own door, with a red 
cap on his head, and a short black pipe in his mouth, the very em- 
blem of content and placid composure, now stood in the midst of the 
concourse, weeping, raving, and threatening, with the most vehement 
gestures. He was a small, thin, dark man, with black hair, and an 
eye that he might have been suspected of inheriting from the abori- 
gines, had not his character been so genuinely French, as fully to re- 
deem the purity of descent. He was as honest, as gay, and as con- 
tented a soul as ever breathed; famed for his simplicity, and benevo- 
lence of his character, as well as for a vein of humour, which render- 
ed him at all times an agreeable companion. In fact, to smoke his 
pipe, to do kind actions, and to tell pleasant tales and sly jests, seem- 
ed to be the business of his life, his other occupations being of secon- 
dary importance. Born in the wilds of Canada, and reared in the 
woods and upon the water, he was equally at home, whether paddling 
his canoe to the sources of our largest rivers, or wandering alone 
through the trackless forest. After his emigration to the borders of 
the Mississippi, his chief occupation became that of a boatman, and 
none pulled a better oar, or sung with truer cadence the animating 
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notes of the boat song, than Michel de Coucy. The Canadian boat- 
men are the hardiest and merriest of men; if their boat is stranded, 
they plunge into the water, in all weathers, diving and swimming about 
as if in their native element; if it storms, they sleep or revel, under 
the protection of a high bank; and when pulling down the stream, or 
pushing laboriously against it, the shores ring with their voices. One 
wiil recount his adventures, another will imitate the Indian yell, the 
roar of the aligator, the hissing of the snake, or the chattering of the 
paroquet, and anon the whole will chant their rude ditties concerning 
the dangers of rapids, snags, and sawyers, or the pleasures of home, 
the vintage, and the dance. Michel was an adept at all these things, 
and he loved them, as a Cossack loves plunder, or Dutchman hard 
work and money. He was the darling of the crew; for he could skin a 
deer, cook a fish, scrape a chin or a fiddle, with equal adroitness; and 
always performed such offices so good humouredly, that his compan- 
ions in compliment to his universal genius, kept it in continual em- 
ployment. When the boat was in motion he was always tugging at 
the oar, or the fiddle-bow; when it landed, and the crew sat round 
their camp fire, he cooked, sung, and told merry stories; on Sunday 
he shaved the whole company, even at the risk of neglecting his own 
visage, and was after all the merriest and most respectable man in 
the boat. With all this, Michel was temperate, and careful of his 
earnings, which he shrewdly husbanded in a leathern purse during 
every voyage, and handed over, on his return, to his wife, who hid 
them under the floor of their cabin. Such talents could not fail to 
bring honour and promotion to their possessor; Michel became popu- 
lar among his comrades, and having acquired experience in his craft, 
in a few years rose to the charge of a boat and the title of captain. 

Having acquired a decent competency, by the time he reached the 
meridian of life, Michel thonght it expedient, and his wife thought so 
too, that he should consult his own comfort for the rest of his days. 
He therefore abandoned his frail cabin, which in truth was beginning 
to tumble about his ears, and built a goodly house, with substantial 
mud walls, surrounded on all sides by cool piazzas, and planted his 
yard full of catalpas and black locusts. He purchased a large lot in 
the common field, and tgok unto himself herds of black cattle, and 
droves of French ponies, 

Michel, however, still loved the water, and like a sprightly spaniel, 
could be induced to leap into it upon the slightest invitation. He con- 
tinued to take a voyage of three or four months annually, and spent 
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the remainder of his time in cultivating his crop, smoking his pipe, 
attending the king-balls, and playing the fiddle. He had his crosses 
like other men: his chimney often smoked, and Madame Felicite his 
wife, sometimes got out of temper; his cattle occasionally had the mur- 
rian, the frost nipped his corn, and more than once he lost both boat 
and cargo by running on the snags and sawyers of the Mississippi. 
But none of these things ever disturbed the placid spirit of Michel; a 
single shrug, and a “Sacre!” were the strongest symptoms ef emotion 
which ever were elicited from him by such disasters, and he would 
more frequently smile, and exclaim in the moment of misfortune, 
“C’est toute le meme chose.” It is said that he could even bear the 
breaking of a fiddle string, a lecture from his wife, or a public admo- 
nition from the priest, for not going to confession, with the same com- 
posure which he preserved on less provoking occasions. He had his 
Joys too, and these greatly predominated. His wife was an excellent 
manager, made charming gumbo soup, and could interpret dreams; 
his daughter Genevieve, was as fair as the swans that sailed on the Mis- 
sissippi; and his neighbours loved him. He was head man at the 
balls ; for as they had no hireling fiddlers in those days, the honourable 
office of musician was filled in turn by such heads of families, as 
were blessed with musical ears and limber elbows; and none touched 
the violin so cleverly as Michel, who continually cheered the dancers 
with his voice, as he kept time with head and feet. Happy days of 
equality and glee! when every man who owned a cabin, a car, and a 
pony, was a French gentleman, when the evening gun of the fort, and 
the matin bell of the chapel, were daily heard; and the song and 
dance prevailed, wherever a plank floor, a French girl, and a fiddle 
could be paraded! 

Such being the character and standing of worthy Michel de Coucy, 
it is not surprising that the whole village of Prairie de Rocher should 
have been astonished at beholding him in the attitudes of rage and 
grief, swearing and wailing, and beating the air with his clenched 
fists; nor that even such august personages as the commandant of 
Fort Chartres, and the superior of the Jesuits at Notre dame de Kas- 
kaskia, should marvel thereat. Nor was Michel a man whose sorrows 
would be slightly viewed by his neighbours; he had as large a house, 
as much land, and as many horned brutes and ponies, as the best of 
them, and a man in easy circumstances, is always sure of sympathy 
when in trouble. Michel, moreover, was popular; and when the 
voice of distress issued from his cottage, every one ran to condole with 
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him; even the commandant, and the superiour of the Jesuits, felt it in- 
cumbent on them to rein up their steeds, and inquire the cause of this 
unusual disturbance. 

It seems, that Michel having been many years employed as a car- 
rier of merchandise for others, began at last to think that he might as 
well freight his boat upon his own account; and had for the last two 
or three years, dabbled pretty extensively in the ticklish business of 
buying and selling. The long cherished hoard of Spanish dollars, 
which his wife had buried under the cabin floor, had been transferred, 
when he removed to his new house, to a similar place of deposit, a 
plank having been left unfastened for that express purpose. But when 
he embarked in traffic, those silver coins were exchanged for furs, the 
furs for goods, wares and merchandise, and the latter for notes of hand 
and fair promises. Still Michel and his wife were content; for the 
nominal sum secured by fair words and due-bills, trebled the actual 
amount that had been disbursed in hard money, and they doubted not 
that it would all come in, in due time. But in the mean while he had 
entered into seme pecuniary engagements, which could be discharged 
only with cash, and found himself in an embarrassing situation. He 
had never before owed money, and had now to face a creditor for the 
first time! In this dilemma, being unwilling to publish his situation 
to his own neighbours, he bethought himself of a certain Pedro Gar- 
cia, a Spaniard, who lived on the opposite side of the river, where the 
Spanish government, at this time had jurisdiction. This Pedro was a 
black whiskered, ill-looking fellow, who had amassed a large fortune, 
nobody knew how. He had a farm, and a good many slaves; he traded 
with the Indians, who hated him, and went often to New-Orleans. 
where he lost and won large sums by gambling, and was more than 
once in the hands of the police. Nobody liked Pedro; the French had 
little to say to him, and the Indians looked with distrust at the long 
dirk which he carried rather ostentatiously in his bosom. But Michel 
wanted money, and Pedro had it, and without more ado, the distressed 
Frenchman applied to the Spaniard fora loan. Pedro, who knew that 
Michel was abundantly able to repay him, and saw that he was only 
hard pressed at this moment, in consequence of his reluctance to call 
upon those who owed him, readily advanced the sum required, taking 
Michel’s bond for the amount, payable at the end of six months, with 


usury. 
The six months soon rolled round, and Michel was not prepared to 
pay his bond. He had waited from day to day, in the vain hope that 
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his debtors would discharge their dues; and at last finding that they 
did not come forward voluntarily, he deferred from hour to hour, the 
disagreeable task of dunning them, because it was so abhorrent to his 
feelings, that he could not muster sufficient resolution to undertake it. 
The day of payment came, and with it came Pedro Garcia, and Michel 
was constrained to acknowledge that he could not fuifil his engage- 
ment. Garcia knit his black brows, and swore like a trooper, and 
although his debtor spoke fairly and humbly, and made liberal propo- 
sitions, the relentness creditor, would take nothing but his money, and 
forthwith hied to the civil magistrate of the village. The minister of 
the law heard the application with surprise, and expressed in empha- 
tic language his astonishment that a subject of Spain should think of 
suing a subject of the Grand Monarque, within the territory of France, 
and above all that he should have the assurance, to propose to employ 
an officer of the French crown, in so flagrant an act of contumacy.— 
“The laws of France,” said this worthy functionary, “are made for 
the benefit of the French people, and the honour of their king, and 
not for Spaniards, and my duty is to administer those laws to my fel- 
low subjects, not to foreigners. Go, you are not under my jurisdic- 
tion—I know nothing of you,—and am only in doubt whether your 
attempt to employ the laws of my country, against a Frenchman, is 
not a high misdemeanor.” 

Pedro finding that he could obtain no satisfaction from the civil au- 
thority, determined to resort to the military, and as the commandant 
was absent, laid the matter before his lieutenant. This gentleman 
called to his assistance the chaplain, a very worthy priest, who having 
been long attached to the army, was experienced in questions of meum 
and tuum, and being thus fortified, proceeded to hear the complaint, 
and examine the papers of Pedro Garcia. 

“Ma foi! what is this?” exclaimed Captain De la Val, as he glanced 
his eye over the unlucky instrument of writing, laid before him by the 
Spaniard. 

“Tt is Michel de Coucy’s bond, for the sum I loaned him,” replied 
the plaintiff. 

“ Diable! how shall I know this to be a bond, seeing that it is writ- 
ten in an unknown tongue?” 

It is Spanish, a language which your excellency no doubt speaks, 
with the elegance and propriety of a native castilian.” 

“You do my excellency unmeritted honour, and must permit me to 
inform you, that officially, I am not to be presumed to know any other 
language but my own.” 
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“The purport of the instrument,” said Garcia, “may readily be as- 
certained by means of an interpreter.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the officer, “and can you not also provide a 
deputy commanding officer, to perform the rest of my duty? [If I 
must read your papers by proxy, I may as well decide in the same 
way.” 

“Captain De la Val,” said the priest, “ takes a very proper and nice 
distinction. The first step in the adjustment of a controversy, is to 
ascertain the true intent and meaning of the contract between the par- 
ties litigant, and it would ill become the dignity of any high tribunal, 
to entrust the decision of that important point to an irresponsible 
agent.” 

“What shall I do?” inquired the alarmed money lender. 

“That I cannot tell,” replied the officer; “of this, however, I am 
clear, that a paper written in Spanish can be of no validity in a French 
court, for there would be an obvious absurdity in requiring the minis- 
ters of justice, whether civil or military, to decide on that which they 
cannot read.” 

“‘ Besides,” said the priest, who began to envy the wisdom of the 
Captain, “his most christian Majesty has appointed Notaries, whose 
business it is to draw such writings between parties, and as this paper 
was not drawn by a proper Notarial scribe, we cannot know whether 
it is in due form of law.” 

“What matters it about form,” said the Spaniard, “if the writing 
contain a substantial promise?” 

“My son,” replied the chaplain, “you do not understand these mat- 
ters. If aman makes a verbal engagement, the form therof is not 
material, because in that case the creditor trusts to the honour and 
honesty of the debtor, and the latter is bound in conscience not to abuse 
that confidence ; but if the parties reduce their contract to writing, the 
creditor reposes his trust, not in the virtue of the other party, but in 
the binding operation of the law, and if the work of the law is not 
made secure, the debtor must lose thereby, for he looked to that only 
for his payment.” 

“* My bond is sufficient in law,” contended Pedro, “ it was attested 
before a Spanish Notary.” 

“Worse and worse,” exclaimed the priest; “if his excellency the 
commanding officer, should undertake to decide upon the validity of 
a writing authenticated by a Spanish functionary, it would doubtless 
be considered by his most Catholic Majesty, as a very indelicate in- 
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terference, inasmuch as he would be enforced not only to weigh the 
language and construe the laws of Spain, but to look into the acts 
of a civil magistrate of that nation; and the consequence might bé a 
war between two christian princes.” 

Pedro Garcia, though he could not comprehend how the settling of 
a dispute between himself and Michel de Coucy, could become the 
cause of war between two European kings, began to think that pos- 
sibly he had mistaken his remedy, and making a sulky bow, was about 
to retire, when Captain De la Val called him back, and said, 

“Senor Garcia, it is well known that Michel is no scholar, how then 
could he execute that bond?” 

“‘He has’ made his mark,” replied the other, shewing the cross at 
the foot of the bond. 

“ Aha! but that same cross might stand with equal propricty for the 
name of any Catholic in christendom.” 

“ But I can prove by the Notary, that Michel made it.” 

“ Like enough, but Michel does not understand Spanish, how then 
could he know the contents of that paper?” 

“It was interpreted to him.” 

‘“‘ But how can I know that it was interpreted correctly? In‘short,” 
continued the officer, “Iam induced to believe that this document is 
a forgery, and that it is my duty to lodge you in the guard chamber, 
until the return of the commandant.” 

“ And if it be a forgery,” added the priest, “there’is little doubt in 
my mind, that the counterfeiting the sign of the cross, is an offence 
against our holy church, and of much higher grade than a common 
forgery.” 

Pedro finding that the aspect of his case grew darker every moment, 
and fearing that he might be in the end handed over tothe Inquisition, 
began to supplicate for mercy, and being permitted to retire, hastily 
made good his retreat, marvelling at the strange turn in his affairs, 
which from a simple creditor of Michel de Coucy, had converted him 
into an enemy of his Holiness the Pope, and his most christian Ma- 
jesty, the king of France. 

Michel, who when he saw Pedro take the road to Fort Chartres, had 
suspected his business, and hastily followed him, entered the quarters 
of Captain De la Val, during the conference above described; and 
standing respectfully with his cap in his right hand, his left stuck in 
his waistband, and his mouth wide open, listened in mute admiration 
of the wisdom and nice sense of justice displayed by the priest and 
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officer. As Pedro retired, he slipped after him, and tapping him on 
the shoulder as he passed out of the main gate, said triumphantly, 
“ Bon jour, senor Garcia! your bond is‘toosmall, it will not cover the 
sore place! itis not wortha sous! Now come to my house when you 
get in a good humour, and I will make a new bargain, to pay you all 
[ owe, and give you the word of honour of a French gentleman, which 
Father Felix says is better than a Spanish bond.” Pedro paused a 
moment, and laid his hand on his dirk—then turned on-his heel, and 
retired, without deigning to reply. 

When he reached home, he was half inclined to turn back, and em- 
brace Michel’s offer, but still believing that a bond, good or bad, was 
better than any parole engagement, he hastened to his friend the No- 
tary, and having informed him of all that had passed, requested him, 
when Michel should next cross into the Spanish territory, to have 
him arrested for his debt. To his surprise, the Notary declined in- 
terfering in the business, highly extolling the good sense and courtesy 
displayed by the French functionaries, and declaring that he knew 
no law under which a Spaniard could sue a Frenchman, and that at 
all events, it was extremely proper and decorous, that the officers of 
Spain and France, respectively, should abstain from meddling in mat- 
ters of such high import, which ought to be left to ministers plenipo- 
tentiary, or to the crowned heads themselves. 

“Then the long and short of the matter is,” said Pedro, as he retired, 
“that [ am to be cheated out of my money,” and he forthwith prayed 
to all the saints of whom he had any knowledge, to visit with special 
malefactions, the heads of Michel de Coucy, Chevalier Jean Philippe 
De la Val, Father Felix the priest, and all others directly or indirect- 
ly concerned, in preventing him from recovering the amount nomi- 
nated in his bond, with interest thereon, at the rate of ten per cent 
per annum, until paid. 

People who live on the frontier, imbibe very accurate notions of 
justice and adopt summary modes of obtaining it; and Senor Pedro 
Garcia, not being a man to sit down quietly under a loss, and finding 
the door of the law closed against him, began to cast about for some 
other remedy. After brooding over the matter for several days, he 
at length devised a plan; and getting into his canoe in the night, pad- 
dled secretly over to the Illinois shore, where he remained concealed 
in a thicket, until Genevieve, the daughter of Michel, passing that way 
alone, he sallied out, and making her his prisoner, carried her to the 
Spanish territory, leaving a placard in the words “ Meshell Coosy! 
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French rascal! pay me my money, and you shall have your daugh- 
ter!” Genevieve was a beautiful child, of twelve years of age, the 
pride of the village, and the darling of her parents, She had seen 
Pedro before, and always with repulsive feelings; and when she 
found herself rudely seized by him; sued piteously for mercy, believ- 
ing that he would sell her to the Sioux, the English; or the Long 
Knives, “of whom by parcels she had something heard,”—or to some 
other outlandish people, to be eaten at a great war feast. Pedro, 
without regarding her cries, bore her to a secluded place, among: the 
broken hills, and summoning a score of his associates and dependents, 
prepared to make a stout resistance in case of pursuit. 

When Michel discovered the outrage committed against him, in the 
person of his child, on whom he doated, he was inconsolable: not only 
were his parental feelings awakened, but his sense of honour was 
touched to the quick. He wept, raved, swore strange oaths, and vowed 
bitter vengeance. All who were acquainted with him, knew that 
gentle as he was, he was brave; he had been accustomed to face dan- 
ger from his childhood ;: and when they heard the deep imprecations 
which he now poured forth, they were satisfied that Pedro weuld pay 
dearly for the cruel insult he had perpetrated. The whole male po- 
pulation of the village immediately volunteered to accompany him to 
the rescue; and the distressed father, after thanking them with tears 
of gratitude, urged them to arm themselves without delay. It was at 
this juncture that the commandant and the superiour of the Jesuits, 
opportunely arrived, and having heard all the circumstances, Michel 
Was enjoined to proceed no further in his plan of revenge, the com- 
mandant promising to take immediate measures for the restoration of 
his daughter. 

Michel, who believed that in wisdom, power, and goodness, the 
commandant was second only to the king, was greatly composed by 
this assurance, and although his fellow villagers continued to be ripe 
for an immediate inroad into the Spanish territory, he restrained their 
ardour, and passed the night in more tranquility than could have been 
expected. Early on the following morning, he received a summons to 
attend the commandant at Fort Chartres, which was distant two miles 
from the village; and set out, with Madame Felicite, in one of those 
commodious vehicles, half chaise, and half cart, which were fashion- 
able among the Canadian French of those days, and are still to be 
seen in daily use, among their decendants, at the famous village of 
Vuide Poche, in Missouri. 
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Fort Chartres was at this time the largest and most extensive for- 
tification owned by the French in America, and was the seat of gov- 
ernment for all their settlements in Illinois. Its shape was an irreg- 
ular quadrangle, with bastions at the angles, the sides of the exterior 
polygon being 490 feet in extent; and the walls, which were two 
feet and two inches thick, and twelve feet high, were built of stone, 
and plaistered over. It was pierced all round, at regular distances, 
with loop holes for musquetry, and had two port holes for canuon in 
each face, and two in the flanks of each bastion. If any of my fair 
readers, who are desirous to know the exact description of this cele- 
brated fortress, should be desirous to ascertain what is meant, by “an 
irregular quadrangle with bastions at the angles,” I am happy to in- 
form them that they may obtain an exact idea of the figure intended 
to be described, by laying on the table before them, an oid fashioned 
square pincushion, of which one side is a little longer than either of 
the other three, with large tassels at the corners. Such was precisely 
the shape of Fort Chartres. Within the walls were extensive build- 
ings of stone; for the accommodation of the garrison;—a fine house 
for the commandant, quarters for the officers, and barracks for the 
soldiers, together with a great magazine, a chapel, and a snug cell 
for the priest, who officiated here and at the village of Fort Chartres, 
adjacent. This was the strong hold of power, and the seat of fes- 
tivity; here, on all suitable occasions, were assembled the rank, 
beauty, and fashion of the colony ; and here could be paraded as many 
handsome French girls, as one could wish to behold. 

Michel entered the main gate of the fort, with a countenance of 
sorrow, far different from his usual gayety, when he came to head 
quarters, an invited guest; and his feelings could be with difficulty 
restrained, when he beheld the dark visage of Pedro Garcia. The 
latter had been induced to give his attendance by a missive from the 
commandant, assuring him of a safe conduct, to and from the fort, and 
that all amicable means would be used to settle the unfortunate dif- 
ference between Michel and himself. Being naturally bold and im- 
pudent, and finding too, that the delicate little Genevieve was wither- 
ing like a plucked flower, and was at best a troublesome guest—he 
came at the summons, and stood confronted with the incensed French- 
man. ‘There too came all the relations of Michel and Felicite, and 
divers other of the villagers, burning with indignation—there stood 
captain De la Val, Father Felix, the magistrate, and the notary, as 
dignified and complacent as if nothing had happened—and there sat 
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several aged chiefs of the Kaskaskia tribe, in grave and solemn ex- 
pectation, wondering at the levity of the whites, who could hold a 
council on a matter of such high import, without making presents, 
tendering the wampum, and smoking the great pipe. 

The commandant examined the bond, heard the evidence, and the 
decisions of his lieutenant, and the civil officers on both sides of the 
river. He pronounced the conduct of all the functionaries, civil and 
military, to have been highly decorous and proper, and hoped that in 
future, no Spaniard would presume to sue a Frencham, without his 
leave, first had and obtained. He censured Pedro for the violent 
capture of the innocent Genevieve, and finally decreed, that the latter 
should be safely returned to her parents, that Michel should pay to 
Pedro the principal borrowed, without interest, the latter being with- 
held as a fine for the violence committed in the French territory, 
and that both the parties litigant should stand committed, until this 
sentence should be fully complied with. Pedro remonstrated against 
the latter part of the decree, as a breach of his safe conduct, but the 
commandant decided that he had guaranteed his safety in going and 
coming, but had not precluded himself from fixing the length of time, 
during which he should have the pleasure of Senior Gracia’s com- 
pany. The latter finding himself entrapped, made a merit of neces- 
sity, and despatched an order for the little Genevieve, who was soon 
given to her parents’ arms. We cannot describe their joy, nor the 
spontaneous burst of sympathy, which ran through the assembly, 
when the lost child was restored. ‘The Indians, who had sat motion- 
less as statues, throughout the whole scene, preserving an inflexi- 
bility of muscle, which nothing could change, rose when they beheld 


this affecting meeting, and said to each other, “very good.” One of 


them then stepped forward, and addressing the commandant, said, 
“Father, we came to see you do justice; we opened our ears, and our 
hearts are satisfied. The cunning black serpent crawled into the 
nest of the turtle, and stole away the young dove; but our father is 
an eagle, very strong and brave; he is wiser than the serpent; he has 
brought back the young dove, and the old turtles sing with joy. Fa- 
ther, we are satisfied; it is all very good. We bid you farewell.” 
Then advancing to the commandant, each of the chiefs gave his right 
hand, and stalked out of the audience chamber, without deigning to 
notice any other person. 

As for Michel, he had now no difficulty in paying his debt; for 
those who owed him, when they found that his misfortune had grown 
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out of their owa delinquency, immediately raised among them the 
sum required; and Michel retired well satisfied, but convinced of 
three truths, which he continued to maintain through life; first, that 
French laws surpass all others in wisdom and justice; second, that 
Spaniards with black whiskers, are not to be trusted; and third, that 
it is safer to bury money under the floor than to embark it in traffic; 
and he thereupon made a vow to his patron saint, that whenever the 
leathern bag should be replenished, it should be restored to the place 
of deposit, there to remain as a talisman against the like misfortune 


in future. 
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THE HOLY DEAD. 


** Come near!—ere yet the dust 
Soil the bright paleness of the settled brow, 
Look on your brother, * Mrs. Hemans. 





Oh, no! look not upon the face, 
When the loved one’s soul has fled; 
But silently the white shroud place 
Over the sacred Dead! 


To gaze upon him now—oh, let 
Nor friend, nor kindred try;— 
The answering look, so lately met, 

Dwells no more in his eye. 


That stonelike brow,—that calm, cold cheek,— 
That faded lip to see— 

Ah, who would bid a brother seek 
Such bitter agony! 


Enough—that deeply on each heart 
Which loved him, is impress’d, 
Illumed by its immortal part, 
His image, bright and bless’d. 


Then startle not the hallowed guest, 
By faithful Memory shrined 

Thus fondly in the mourning breast, 
By what Death leaves behind. 
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But softly, slowly to that bed, 
The last he e’er shall know, 

With noiseless steps bear on the dead 
And lay the loved form low. 


There let his anxious kindred tend, 
And muse upon the deep, 

Unbroken slumber of their friend;— 
Let plighted Love there weep; 


There let the sorrowing Mother go 
To think upofi her son; 

There sisters, brothers, blend in wo 
For him whose race is ruif: 


And there, as Spring renews the boon 
Each year so richly given, 

Be learned from budding sweets, how soon 
Earth’s treasures ’scape to Heaven. 


Their slumbering relative below, 
So bright—so pure—so young; 

The graceful flowers, above, that blow; 
The perfume round them flung; 


Can these not teach the conscious soul 
A moral—lasting, strong, 

Of Joy’s decay—of Death’s controul, 
Of Hopes that pass ere long? 


Can they not lift the thoughts above 
Earth’s fleeting gifts? and tell 

Of spheres—where with Eternal Love, 
The dear, departed dwell? . 


Then look not on the altered face 
When the loved one’s sou! has fled; 
But silently the white shroud place 


Over the hallowed Dead. 
. MOINA. 
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ON THE INTERCOURSE OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE WITH THE INDIANS. 


The relations of our government with the Indian tribes is a subject 
which is daily increasing in importance; and reflecting men cannot 
but perceive the ruinous tendency of the policy now pursued, and the 
absolute necessity of a speedy and radical change. The existence, 
within our territorial limits, of tribes acknowledged to be independent, 
involves in itself a parodox; while the details of our negociations with 
them, and of our legislition with respect to them, are full of the 
strangest contradictions. We acknowledge them to be sovereign na- 
tions, yet we forbid them from making war with each other; we ad- 
mit their purely allodial title to their lands, their unlimited power over 
them while they remain theirs, and their full possession of the rights 
of self-government within them,—yet we restrain them from selling 
those lands to any but ourselves; we treat with them as with free 
states, yet we plant our agents, and our military posts among them, 
and make laws which operate within their territory. In our solemn 
leagues with them, we acknowledge them to be free, both as nations 
and as individuals, yet we claim the power to punish in our courts, 
and by our laws, aggressions committed within their boundaries, de- 
nying to them even a concurrent jurisdiction, and forbidding them 
from adjudicating in their tribunals, upon the rights of our citizens, 
and from vindicating the privileges of their own. We make distinc- 
tions, not merely in effect, but in terms, between the white man and 
the Indian, of the most degrading character; and at the moment when 
our commissioners are negociating with their chiefs solemn leagues, in- 
volving the most important interests, pledging to them the faith of our 
government, and a¢cepting from them similar pledges, we reject those 
same chiefs if offered as witnesses in our courts, as persons destitute 
of truth—as creatures too ignorant to understand, or too degraded to 
practice the ordinary rules of rectitude. 

This simple exposition of a few of the leading features of our in- 
tercourse with the Indians, must satisfy every rational mind, that this 
state of things cannot be lasting; that any set of relations founded 
upon such principles, must be unjust, unprofitable, and temporary ; 
and that although in the infancy of our government it might have 
been excusable in us to adopt sucha policy towards our savage neigh- 
hours as their barbarities, or our weakness might have forced upon us, 
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it becomes us now as a great and enlightened people, to devise a sys- 
tem more consistent with our national dignity, and better adapted to 
advance the interests of the respective parties. 

To persons residing in the Atlantic states, this subject will probably 
present itself entirely in a speculative point of view; while the in- 
habitants of the frontier, whose interests are more directly concerned, 
may consider it ina more practical light, as involving questions of 
expediency, rather than of principle. We would wish to avoid both 
these extremes, and to take such a view of the subject, as shall be both 
practical and just; and while we look at the Indians as rational beings, 
and their tribes as social communities, having inherent and indefea- 
sible rights, to consult also the character, dignity, and advantage of 
our own people and government. 

We do not assume to have made any new discovery, when we as- 
sert, that there are more popular errors in existence, in respect to 
the Indians, than in regard to almost any other matter which has 
been so much and so frequently discussed. These have arisen partly 
out of national antipathies, partly out of the misrepresentations of in- 
terested persons, and partly out of the nature of the subject, which is 
intricate in itself, and delicate in many of its bearings. The usual 
mode of disposing of the question, or rather of getting rid of it, by as- 
serting that the Indians are savages, not capable of civilization, not 
to be trusted, nor to be dealt with as rational beings, is unchristian 
and unphilosophical. We cannot assent to such a conclusion with- 
out discarding the light of revelation, the philosophy of the human 
mind, and the results of a vast deal of experimental knowledge. The 
activity of body and mind displayed by the Indian in all his enter- 
prises; the propriety and closeness of reasoning in most of their 
speeches, and the sublimity and pathos of many of them, sufficiently 
establish the claims of this race to a respectable, if not to an exalted 
station in point of intellect; and we have no reason to believe that 
they have worse hearts, more violent passions, or more obstinate pre- 
judices, than any of the rest of the human family. 

Why is it then, that they are savages? Why have they not ascend- 
ed in the great scale of civil subordination? Why are they ferocious, 
ignorant and brutal, while we, their neighbours, are civilized and 
polished? Why is it that, while our intercourse with every other 
people is humane, enlightened, just ;—having its foundations fastened 
upon the broad basis of reciprocity, we shrink with horror from the 
Indian, we spurn him from our fire-sides and altars—the very ermine 
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of our judges is tarnished by his approach. Why is it, that while the 
whole world seems united, as it were, in one great and concentrated 
effort, to spread the light of knowledge, to burst the shackles of su- 
perstition, to encourage industry, and to cultivate the kind, the gentle, 
and the domestic virtues—one little remnant of the human family 
stands unaffected by the general amelioration, a dark and lonely mon- 
ument of irretrievable ignorance, incorrigible ferocity ? 

It is in the hope of answering some of these questions, that this dis- 
cussion is attempted; and in order to arrive at any successful result, 
it is necessary to go back beyond our own times, and to examine 
events in which we are not immediately concerned. 

If we refer to the earliest intercourse of the existing christian na- 
tions with the barbarous tribes, in different quarters of the world, we 
find that the disposition and conduct of the latter were generally timid 
and peaceable, and that the first breaches of harmony arose out of 
the aggressions committed by the former. When, therefore, we 
speak of our present relations with them as growing out of necessity, 
and as resulting naturally from the faithlessness and ferocity of the 
savage character, we assume a position which is not supported by the 
facts. ‘That a great allowance is to be made for the disparity be- 
tween civilized and savage nations, is true; and it is equally true, 
that the same degree of confidence and cordiality cannot exist be- 
tween them, as between nations who acknowledge a common reli- 
gious, moral, and international code, which operates equally upon 
both the parties. But this does not preclude all confidence; nor 
prove the Indian destitute of moral virtue. On the contrary, it 
must be admitted, that the Indians im their primitive state, possessed 
a higher moral character than now belongs to them, and that they 
have been degraded by their intercourse with civilized men; and we 
ought in all our dealings with them, to endeavour, as well to atone for 
the injury done to them and to human nature, by our departure from 
christian principles, as to bring them back to the same state of moral 
dignity in which we found them. It may be well to establish some 
of the positions we have taken, before we proceed any further; and in 
so doing we do not design to cast any imputation upon our own gov- 
ernment. The great mistakes in policy, and the monstrous crimes 
committed against the savage races, to which we propose to allude, 
have been perpetrated by almost all civilized nations, and our own 
government has been in this respect, less criminal than any other.— 
Indeed, we know of no deliberate act of cruelty or injustice towards 
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the tribes, with which we are chargeable as a people. On the con- 
trary, our policy has been moderate and just, and distinguished, as 
we shall shew, by a spirit of benevolence. We only complain, that 
this spirit has been misdirected, and that with the very best intentions, 
we have done great wrong to the aborigines. 

Let us see how other nations have acted towards savages, and what 
have been the examples set us. 

The first discoverers were the Portuguese. Under Don Henry, a 
prince who in point of knowledge and liberal feeling, was a century 
in advance of the age in which he lived, this people pushed their dis- 
coveries into the Canary Islands, the continent of Africa, and the 
East Indies. They were received with uniform kindness by the na- 
tives, who regarded them as a superior race of beings, and were wil- 
ling to submit implicitly to their authority. Had the Europeans of 
that day, and their descendants, cultivated an amicable understanding 
with those simple heathens, and rigidly adhered to a system of good 
faith and christian forbearance, ‘here is no calculating the advantages 
that might have ensued; nor is it to be doubted that those ignorant, 
helpless, and confiding tribes, would have yielded themselves with 
hardly a struggle, to the teaching of their more intelligent and power- 
ful neighbours. It was not destined, however, that such should be 
the course of human events. So far from making the slightest efforts 
to establish friendly relations with the savages, the very earliest dis- 
coverers exhibited a propensity for wanton mischief towards them, 
more characteristic of demons than of men, and which rendered them 
and the religion they professed, so odious, that the benevolent exer- 
tions of statesmen and christians since that time, have failed to eradi- 
cate the deeply rooted prejudices which had been so injudiciously and 
so wickedly excited. Among a simple race, who viewed their visi- 
tors with superstitious reverencc, as creatures more than human, 
there must have been a mortifying revulsion of feeling, when they 
discovered in those admired strangers, all the vices and wantonness 
which disgraced the worst barbarians, joined to powers which they 
imagined the gods only to possess. “Their dread and amazement 
was raised,” says Lafitau, “to the highest pitch, when the Europeans 
fired their cannons and muskets among them, and they saw their 
companions fall dead at their feet, without any enemy at hand or any 
visible cause of their destruction.” 

Alluding to these transactions, Dr. Johnson remarks, “On what 
“occasion, or for what purpose muskets were discharged among a 
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“people harmless and secure, by strangers, who without any right, 
“visited their coast, it is not thought necessary to inform us. The 
“ Portuguese could fear nothing from them, and had therefore no ade- 
‘quate provocation; nor is there any reason to believe but that they 
“murdered the negroes in wanton merriment, perhaps only to try 
‘how many a volly would destroy, or what would be the consterna- 
“tion of those that should escape. We are openly told that they had 
“the less scruple concerning their treatment of the savage people, be- 
“cause they scarcely considercd them as distinct from beasts; and 
“indeed, the practice of all European nations, and among others, of 
“the English barbarians that cultivate the southern Islands of Ameri- 
“ca, proves that this opinion, however absurd and foolish, however 
“wicked and injurious, still continues to prevail.” * * * * * 
“ By these practices, the first discoverers alienated the natives from 
“them; and whenever a ship appeared, every one that could fly be- 
“took himself to the mountains and the woods, so that nothing was to 
‘be got more than they could steal; they sometimes surprised a few 
“fishers, and made them slaves, and did what they could to offend the 
“natives, and enrich themselves.” (Introduction to the World Dis- 
played.) 

In 1492, Columbus gave a new world to European curiosity, ava- 
rice, and despotism. It would be vain to attempt to follow the Span- 
ish conquerers in their desolating progress through the Islands and 
Continent of America. Like the Portuguese, they were kindly re- 
ceived; like them they repaid kindness with cruelty. Their foot- 
steps were dyed with blood—cruelty, violence, and lust, marked all 
their actions. Men seemed to be transformed into ministers of dark- 
ness, and acted such deeds in real life, as the boldest and darkest im- 
agination has never ventured to suggest, even in poetic phrenzy.— 
Bearing the cross in one hand, and the sword in the other, combining 
bigotry with military rapine, and the thirst for gold with the lust of 
power, they united in one vast scheme all the most terrible engines, 
and worst incentives, of crime. We do not know that there is to be 
found in history, a recital more touching than the account of the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortes, or than that of Peru by Pizarro. In each 
of these instances, the conquerors were at first received with hospi- 
tality by their confiding victims. They each found an amiable peo- 
ple, possessing many of the social arts, living happily under a go- 
vernment of their own choice, and practising fewer of the unnatural 
rites of superstition, than commonly prevailed among the heathen. 
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Taking them altogether, the Mexicans and Peruvians had many high 
and estimable traits in their national character; and they probably 
enjoyed in social life,as much happiness as is usually allotted to 
man. Speaking of Tascalteca, a city of Mexico, Cortes says, “I was 
“surprised at its size and magnificence. It is larger and stronger 
“than Grenada, contains as many and as handsome buildings, and 
“is much more populous than that city at the time of its conquest. 
‘It is also much better supplied with corn, poultry, game, fresh water 
“fish, pulse, and other excellent vegetables. There are in the market 
** each day, thirty thousand persons, including buyers and sellers, with- 
‘“‘out mentioning the merchants and petty dealers dispersed over the 
“city. In this market, may be bought every necessary of life, clothes, 
‘shoes, feathers of all kinds, ornaments of gold and silver as well 
‘“‘ wrought as in any part of the world; various kinds of earthern ware 
‘of a superior quality to that of Spain, wood, coal, herbs, and medi- 
“cinal plants. Here are houses for baths, and places for washing 
‘and shearing goats; in short, this city exhibits great regularity, and 
‘“‘has a good police; the inhabitants are peculiarly neat, and far supe- 
“rior to the most industrious of the Africans.” The city of Cholula 
is described by Bernal Diaz, as “resembling Valladolid,” and con- 
taining 20,000 inhabitants. Both of these cities were of course vastly 
inferior to Mexico; but it is not necessary to detain the reader by a 
further attempt to prove the civilization of the Mexicans. If we ex- 
cept the single article of christian faith, in which the Spaniards had 
the advantage of them, we question whether they were not, immedi- 
ately previous to their subjugation, in a higher state of civilization 


than their oppressors, whether they had not better practical views of 


civil liberty, more just notions of private right, and more of the amia- 
ble propensities and softer virtues of life. 

One instance in proof of these assertions, is so affecting, and so 
strongly in point, that I cannot forbear to refer to it. Vasco Nunez, 
one of the most celebrated of the conquerors of New Spain, and who 
to great intrepidity of character, is described as having added, a share 
of magnanimity, not usual among the Spanish captains of that day, 
had been hospitably received by one of the native Princes. With the 
‘ usual perfidy of his time and country, he made captives of the Ca- 
cique, his wives, and children, and many of his people, He also dis- 
covered their store of provisions, and returned with his captives, and 
his booty, to Darien. When the unfortunate Cagique, beheld his 
family in chains, and in the hands of strangers, his heart was wrung 
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with despair; ** What have 1 done to thee,” said he to Vasco Nunez, 
‘that thou shouldst treat me thus cruelly? None of thy people ever 
came to my land that were not fed, and sheltered and treated with 
loving kindness. When thou camest to my dwelling, did [ meet thee 
with a javelin in my hand? Did I not set meat and drink before thee, 
and welcome thee asa brother? Set me free, therefore, with my fam- 
ily and people, and we will remain thy friends. We will supply thee 
with provisions, and reveal to thee the riches of the land. Dost thou 
doubt my faith? Behold my daughter, | give her to thee, as a pledge 
of friendship. Take her for thy wife, and be assured of the fidelity 
of her family and her people!” 

“Vasco Nunez felt the force of these words, and knew the impor - 
tance of forming a strong alliance among the natives. The captive 
maid also, as she stood trembling and dejected before him, found great 
favour in his eyes, for she was young and beautiful. He granted 
therefore, the prayer of the Cacique, and accepted his daughter, en- 
gaging moreover, to aid the father against his enemies, on condition 
of his furnishing provision to the colony.” 

“Careta, (the Indian Prince,) remained three days at Darien, du- 
ring which time he was treated with the utmost kindness. Vasco Nu- 
nez took him on board his ships, and showed him every part of them. 
fle displayed before him also, the war horses, with their armour and 
rich caparisons, and astonished him with the thunder of artillery. 
Lest he should be too much daunted by these warlike spectacles, he 
caused the musicians to perform a harmonious concert, on their instru 
ments, at which the Cacique was lost in admiration. Thus having 
impressed him with a wonderful idea, of the power and endowments of 
his new allies, he loaded him with presents, and permitted him to de- 
part.” 

“Careta returned joyfully to his territories, and his daughter re- 
mained with Vasco Nunez, willingly.for wis saKeE, giving up her fam- 
ily and native home. ‘They were never married, but she considered 
herself as his wife, as she really was, according to the usages of her 
own country, and he treated her with fondness, allowing her gradu- 
ally to acquire a great influence over him.” ({rving.) 

l envy not the man whocan read this affecting passage, without 
mingled emotions of admiration and pity. Who in this case displayed 
the attributes of savage barbarians ? Was it the daring marauder, 
who violated the rules of hospitality, Was it not the generous chief. 
who opened his heart and his house with confiding hospitality to the 
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military stranger—who, when betrayed, appeals to his treacherous 
guest, with all the manly simplicity of an honest heart, mingled with 
the deep emotion of a bereaved parent and an insulted sovereign— 
and who with the magnanimous patriotism of a Brutus, gave up his 
child, a young and beautiful maiden, to purchase the liberty of his 
people? Or was it the Indian maid adorned with graces that could 
win the heart of that ruthless soldier, “ willingly for his sake, giving 
up her family and native home,” discharging with devoted fidelity, 
the duty of the most sacred relation in life, and achieving by her ta- 
lents,and feminine attractions, a complete conquest over her country’s 
conqueror ? 

At a much later period, and when the christian world was far more 
enlightened than in the days of Hernando Cortes, the British com- 
menced their conquests in India; yet we do not find that the supe- 
rior light which they possessed, both religious and political, had any 
other effect than to make them more refined ia their cruelties. They 
acted over again in the East Indies, all the atrocities which had been 
perpetrated in New Spain, with this only difference, that they did not 
pretend to plead the apology of religious fanaticism. The Spaniards 
attempted to impose on others, and may possibly have succeeded in 
many instances in imposing upon themselves, the belief that they 
served God in oppressing the Heathen; for their conquests were made 
in an intolerant age, when such opinions were prevalent. But the 
English had no such notions; for some of their best patriots and 
soundest divines had lived previous to the conquest of India, and the 
intellectual character of the nation was deeply imbued with the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty before that period. The love of 
money, and of dominion, were their only incentives; and they pillaged, 
tortured, murdered, and enslaved a people as civilized and as gentle 
as the Mexicans, without the shadow of an excuse. The disclosures 
made before the British Parliament, at the trial of Warren Hastings 
justify these assertions, and subsequent events have shewn that our 
kinsmen across the water have improved but little in their conduct 
towards their wretched dependencies. 

The Dutch had at one time several colonies; but our information 
respecting them is but meagre, for that worthy money-making people 
have always had the knack of keeping their own counsel, and have 
published but few of the records of their iniquities. We know 
enough, however, to satisfy us that the barbarous nations owe them 
no obligations. 
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Need we pursue the navigators of these and other nations to the 
different quarters of the globe into which scientific curiosity, mercan- 
tile enterprize and naval skill, have penetrated? Such an investiga- 
tion would but add new facts in support of the positions we have taken ; 
and we think it unnecessary to burthen an article like this with an 
accumulated mass of testimony. We prefer to throw out the hints, 
leaving the intelligent reader to make the application, and to draw the 
proofs from the stores of his own memory. 

We may pause here to inquire, how it has happened, that wherever 
the civilized European has placed his foot upon heathen soil, he seems 
at once to have been transformed into a barbarian. All the refine- 
ments of civilized life, seem to have been forgotten. His benevolence, 
his sensibility, his high sense of honour, his nice perception of justice, 
his guarded deportment, his long habits of integrity, punctuality and 
kindness, are all thrown aside; and not only has he been less honest 
than the savage in his private dealings, but has far out-stripped him 
in all the worst propensities of human nature—in avarice, revenge, 
rapine, bloodthirstiness, and wanton cruelty. 

In searching out the moving causes of this apparently anomalous 
operation of the human mind, by which a change of circumstances, 
seems to have produced an instantaneous and radical transformation 
of character, I remark, in the first place, that the age of discovery, 
was an age of ignorance. None of the great fountains of light had 
yet been opened to pour out that flood of knowledge which has since 
penetrated to every quarter of the globe, and to disseminate those 
pure principles of conduct which now regulate the intercourse of 
men, and of nations. In Europe the great mass of the people—all 
of those whose united opinions make up what is called public senti- 
ment, were alike destitute of moral culture; the ruler and the subject, 
the noble and the plebeian, the martial leader and the wretched pea- 
sant, were alike deficient in literature and science. All knowledge 
was in the hands of the priests, and was by them perverted, to the 
forwarding of their own selfish purposes. The great secret of their 
influence, consisted in an ingenious concealment of all the sources of 
knowledge. ‘The Bible, the only elevated, pure, and consistent code 
of Ethics which the world-has ever known, was a sealed book to the 
people. The ancient classics were carefully concealed from the pub- 
lic eye; and the few sciences which were at all cultivated, were en- 
veloped in the darkness of the dead languages. Nosystem could have 
been more ingenious or more successful, than thus to clothe the trea- 
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sures of knowledge in languages difficult of attainment, and accessi- 
ble only to the highborn and wealthy—for as the latter are precisely 
the persons who seldom undergo the labour of unlocking the stores of 
learning, and who still less frequently teach what they have acquired 
to others, or turn their acquisitions to any profitable account, such a 
system amounted in practice to a monopoly of learning in the hands 
of priesthood. And it is curious to remark—if I may be indulged in 
making the remark in this place—that the monastic system of educa- 
tion, thus originating in a foul conspiracy against the intellect of man, 
and designed to accumulate the stores of knowledge in the hands of 
a few, and to wither up the vigour and enterprise ef the common peo- 
ple in the imbecility of hopeless ignorance, was the plan upon which 
all the colleges of Europe were at first founded, and is still the plan, 
with but little variation, of all our great seminaries of learning; the 
alumni of which, if they ever acquire distinction, obtain it not by the 
aid, but in spite, of their college educations. 

Not only were the people of that day destitute of education, but the 
intercourse of nations with each other, previous to the discovery of 
the mariner’s compass, was extremely limited; and the wonderful fa- 
cilities for gaining and diffusing intelligence, afforded by the art of 
navigation, had but just began to operate in the days of Columbus, 
and Cortes. 

Again, the era, of which I speak, was a martial age. The people 
were, every where, accustomed to scenes of violence. The right of 
conquest was universally acknowledged. The act of gaining and the 
power of holding, by fraud or force, always vested a sufficient title. 
Private rights, whether of person or property, were but little under- 
stood, and universally disregarded; and national justice, in any en- 
larged systematic sense, was neither practised nor professed. 

It was besides, an age of intolerance, bigotry, superstition and cle- 
rical despotism; when those who regulated the minds and conscien- 
ces of men, were monsters of depravity, monuments of perverted taste, 
intellect, and morals, anomalies in the intercourse of human life— 
men who lived estranged from society, aliens from its business, stran- 
gers to its domestic relations, enemies to its best interest, its noblest 
virtues, its kindliest affections; but who yet presided at the altars, 
and in the courts of justice, who stood behind the throne and in the 
closet, who held the heart-strings of the peasant and the peer, and 
wielded the revenues of empires, while they grasped the hard earn- 
ings of the industrious poor. It was, in short, the age of the inqui- 
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sition and the rack; when opinions were regulated by law and enfor- 
ced by the stake and the spear; and when departures from established 
maxims were punished by torture, disfranchisement, and death. 
Under such auspices, commenced the intercourse, of civilized, with 
savage nations; and unfortunately, the pioneers who led the way in 
the discovery and colonization of new countries, were, with a few 
bright exceptions, the worst men of their time—the priest, the soldier, 
and the mariner; men inured to cruelty, violence, and rapine, and 
from whose codes of religion, morality, and law, imperfect as they 


’ were, the poor heathen was entirely excluded. It is easy therefore, 


to discover the motives which governed all their actions; and when 
we remember how lasting are first impressions; how contagious is 
evil example; how difficult it is to eradicate prejudice; how next to 
impossible to soothe the irritation of excited passions; and to build 
up social and kind relations, in the midst of a chaos of tumult, crime, 
and violence—it is not difficult to trace out the chain of circumstan- 
ces, acting with the certainty of cause and effect, which have perpe- 
tuated the errors and misdeeds of the first discoverers through the suc- 
cessive generations of their decendants, and operating with equal 
-power upon the unhappy victims of oppression. 

In the settlement of North America, the conduct of the whites to- 
wards the Indians, was far less blameable than in the instances above 
quoted; but it was by no means free from violence. The founders 
-of New England were a pious race, who brought with them a politi- 
cal creed far more enlightened, and a much purer system of moral 
action, than any portion of Europe had yet learned to tolerate. They 
were disposed to act conscientiously in their public, as well as their 
private concerns; and their relations with the [Indians were commen- 
ced in amity and good faith. Their great fault was their religious 
intolerance. Theirs was an intolerant age; and it is not surprising 
that a people who persecuted one another on account of sectarian dif- 
ferences of opinion, should have little charity for unbelievers. They 


‘ who burned old women for indulging in the innocent pastime of riding 


on broom-sticks, fined quakers for wearing broad brimmed hats, and 
enacted from the purest impulse of conscience, all the other extrava- 
gances of the blue laws, may well have fancied themselves privi- 
leged to oppress the uncivilized Indian. They could not brook the 
idea of associating with heathens as with equals, They looked upon 
them with scorn, and negotiated with them as with inferiors. How- 
ever a sense of duty might restrain them from open insult or injury, 
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they could not conceal their abhorrence of the persons and principles 
of their new allies. That a free untamed race, accustomed to no su- 
periors, should long remain in amicable intercourse, with a precise 
sectarian people, who held them in utter aversion, was not to be ex- 
pected; and accordingly, we find that the hollow friendship of these 
parties was soon interrupted. ‘The stern ancestors of the Warrens, 
and Putnams, and Adamses, however well they understood the forti- 
tue in re, were but indifferently skilled in the suaviter in modo. Wars 
ensued, and no lasting peace was ever restored, until the Indian tribes 
were extinguished or driven from the country. 

In the southern colonies, we find the same consequences, resulting 


from nearly the same causes, evinced, however, in a somewhat differ- . 


ent modus operandi... The English were kindly received by the na- 
tives, but no sustained ‘effort was systematically made by the former 
to maintain the cordiality so vitally necessary to their own interests. 
Several fruitless attempts were made to plant a colony in Virginia, 
before that enterprise succeeded. ‘The emigrants, notwithstanding 
“the orders they received, had never been solicitous to cultivate the 
“good will of the natives, and had neither asked permission when 
“they occupied their country, nor given a price for their valuable 
“ property, which was violently taken away. The miseries of famine 
‘were soon superadded to the horrors of massacre.” (See Chalmers’ 
Political Annals, under the head Virginia.) Yet under all the dis- 
asters suffered by that colony, and with repeated examples and ad- 
monitions to warn them, they could never bring themselves to enter- 
tain sufficient respect for the Indians to treat them with civility, or 
negotiate with them in good faith. Their great error was that they 
did not consider themselves in their intercourse with savages, bound 
by the same moral obligations which would have governed their deal- 
ings with civilized men. [fn their deportment they were loose and 
careless; they threw off the ordinary restraints of social life; the de- 
cent and sober virtues were laid aside; and while as individuals they 
forfeited confidence by their irregularities, they lost it as a body poli- 
tic, by weak councils, and bad faith, It is to be recollected that the 
colonists were intruders in a strange land; they had to establish a 
character. Their very coming was suspicious. There was no rea- 
son why the natives should think them better than they seemed; but 
many why they might suspect them to be worse. The Indians hay- 
ing few virtues in their simple code, practise those which they do 
profess with great punctuality; among these are truth, and the faith-- 
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ful observance of treaties; and they could not but lightly esteem those 
who openly set at defiance all that they themselves hold sacred. That 
no attempt was made to convert or civilize the aborigines, nor any 
liberal feeling indulged towards them, will not be thought surprising, 
when we find the colonial governor of Virginia, so late as the year 
1760, using the following language in a letter to his government :— 
‘“‘T thank God there are no free schools, nor printing, and | hope we 
shall not have them for these hundred years. For learning has 
brought disobedience, heresy, and sects into the world, and printing 
has divulged them, and libels against the government. God keep 
us from both!’ Such were the persons by whom the first impres- 
sion of our character was made upon the Indian mind! 

We mention these facts for the purpose of shewing that civilized 
nations have never yet made a fair experiment of the practicability 
of christianising the savage tribes; for although efforts of this kind 
have been attempted upon a limited scale, they have every where 
been preceded and neutralised by injuries and insults of so flagitious 
a character, as to induce those upon whom they were perpetrated, to 
look with jealousy upon all subsequent advances, however apparently 
benevolent, from the same quarter. We do not mean to infer that 
the breach is so wide that it can never be repaired; but merely to 
refute those who tell us that the Indians cannot be civilized, by shew- 
ing that their assertions are not supported by evidence. Before we 
could admit a conclusion which would present so strange a paradox 
in the philosophy of the human mind, it must be shown that civi- 
lization has been presented to them in an amiable aspect, that it has 
been offered upon terms which they could accept with credit and ad- 
vantage, and that the invitation has been given by those in whose 
professions they had some reason to place confidence. 

We think that we can prove that we have rightly estimated the 
conduct of the whites, in the two last instances which we have quo- 
ted, by referring to two others in which a contrary policy was pur- 
sued, and in both of which the results justify our position. The first 
is the case of William Penn. This enlightened man in his public 
conduct, consulted his conscience, his sense of right and wrong, and 
his knowledge of human nature. He believed that the Indians had 
souls. He treated them individually as human beings, as men, as 
friends; and negotiated with their tribes as with independent, digni- 
fied, and responsible public bodies, trusting implicitly in their hon- 
our, and pledging in sincerity his own. He was a man of enlarged 
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views, whose mind was above the petty artifices of diplomacy, which 
were considered justifiable by the statesmen of his day. He not only 
knew that such arts were dishonest, and condemned them as against 
conscience, but he also saw clearly that honesty was the best policy. 
“ His great mind was uniformly influenced in his intercourse with the 
“aborigines by those immutable principles of justice, which every 
“ where, and for all purposes must be regarded as fundamental, if hu- 
“ man exertions are to be crowned with noble and permanent results.” 
(Vaux’s Anniversary Discourse.) In the 13th, 14th, and 15th sec- 
tions of the constitution of his colony it was provided, as follows: 
“No man shall, by any ways or means, in word or deed, affront or 
“‘ wrong an Indian, but he shall incur the same penalty of the law as 
“if he had committed it against his fellow planter, and if any Indian 
“ shall abuse, in word or deed, any planter of the province, he shall 
“ not be his own judge upon the Indian, but he shall make his com- 
“ plaint to the governor, or some inferior magistrate near him, who 
*‘ shall, to the utmost of his power, take care with the king of the said 
** Indian, that all reasonable satisfaction be made to the injured planter. 
‘* All differences between the planters and the natives shall also be 
“ ended by twelve men; that is, six planters and six natives; that so 
“ we may live friendly together as much as in us lieth, preveating all 
“ occasions of heart-burnings and mischiefs,” and that “the Indians 
“ shall have liberty to do all things relative to improvement of their 


“‘ ground, and providing sustenance for their families, that any of the 


* planters shall enjoy.” 

in these simple articles we find the very essence of all good govern- 
ment: equality of rights. Instead of making one rule of action for 
the whites and another for the Indians, the same mode and measure of 
justice is prescribed to both; and while his strict adherence to the great 
principles of civil and religious freedom, entitle the virtuous Penn to 
the highest place as a lawgiver and benefactor of mankind, it justly 
earned for him, from the Indians especially, the affectionate title by 
which they always spoke of him: “ their great and good Onas.” The 
result was, that so long as Pennsylvania remained under the imme- 
diate government of its founder, the most amicable relations were main- 
tained with the natives. His scheme of government embraced no mil- 
itary arm; neither troops, forts, nor an armed peasantry. The doctrine 
of keeping peace by being prepared for war, entered not into his sys- 
tem; his maxim was to avoid “all occasions of heart burnings and 
mischiefs,” and to retain the friendship of his neighbours by never 
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appearing to doubt it. The Indians, savage as they are. represented 
to be, and as indeed they are, were awed and won by a policy so just 
and pacific; and the Quakers had no Indian wars. The horrors of the 
firebrand, and the tomahawk, of which other colonists had such dread- 
ful experience, were unknown to them, and they cultivated their farms 
in peace, with no other armour than the powerful name of Penn, and 
the inoffensiveness of their own lives. In Watson’s “ Account’ of 
Buckingham and Solebury,” (in Pennsylvania,) published in the Me- 
moirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, we find the following 
striking remarks: “ In 1690, there were many settlements of Indians in 
“these townships.” * * * * * * Tradition reports that 
“they were kind neighbours, supplying the white people with meat, 
“and sometimes with beans and other vegetables; which they did in 
“‘ perfect charity, bringing presents to their houses, and refusing pay. 
“Their children were sociable and fond of play. A harmony arose 
“out of their mutual intercourse and dependence. Native simplicity 
* reigned, in its greatest extent. The difference between the families 
“‘of the white man and the Indian, in many respects was not great— 
“when to live was the greatest hope, and to enjoy a bare sufficiency 
“ the greatest luxury.” (Vol. I, part 2, page 298.) This passage re- 
quires no comment; so strongly does it contrast with the accounts of 
the other new settlements, and so fully does it display the fruits of a 
prudent and equitable system of civil administration. 

The other instance which we shall adduce, we deem to be partic- 
ularly apposite, as it occurred at the same period, under similar cir- 
cumstances, and among a people the very reverse of the Quakers in 
character, and who had not the slightest communication, or connexion 
with them. The French settled at Kaskaskia previous to the year 
1700. We cannot fix the precise date; but there are deeds now 
on record in the public offices at that place, which bear date in 1712, 
and it is evident that several years must have elapsed from the first 
settling of the celony, before regular transfers of real estate could 
take place, and before there could have been officers authorised to au- 
thenticate such proceedings. It is the general understanding of the 
old French settlers, and we suppose the fact to be so, that Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Kaskaskia, were settled about the same time. The French 
in I}linois, lived upon the most amicable terms with the Indians. Like 
the Quakers, they kept up a mutual interchange of friendly offices, 
treating them with kindness and equity, and dealing with them upon 
terms of perfect equality. They even intermarried with them—which 
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the Quakers could not do, without being turned out of meeting—and 
shewed them in various ways that they considered them as fellow 
creatures, having a parity of interests, principles, and feelings, with 
themselves. “Their nearest civilized neighbours were the English 
* on the shores of the Atlantic, distant a thousand miles, from whom 
“they were separated by a barrier then insurmountable, and with 
« whom they had no more intercourse than with the Chinese.” They 
had five villages on the Mississippi; Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, 
Saint Phillipe, Fort Chartres, and Cahokia. Fort Chartres was a 
very strong fortification, and might have protected the village of the 
same name adjacent to it; there was a Fort at Kaskaskia,—but it was 
small, and being on the opposite side of the river from the town, could 
have afforded little protection to the latter from an attack of the In- 
dians; the only other fortress was at Cahokia, and is described by an 
early writer as “no way distinguished except by being the meanest 
log house in the town.” The villages of Prairie du Rocher and Saint 
Phillipe had no military defences. Yet we do not hear of burnings 
and scalpings among the early settlers of that region. Now and then 
an affray occurred between a Frenchman and an [ndian, and occasion- 
ally a life was lost: but these were precisely the kind of exceptions 
which prove the truth of a general rule; for such accidents must have 
been the result of departures by individuals from those principles of 
amity which were observed by the respective communities to which 
they belonged. The French were expert in the use of fire arms, they 
roamed far and wide into the Indian country, and it would have been 
a strange anomaly in the history of warriors and hunters, had no per- 
sonal conflicts ensued, But these affairs did not disturb the genera! 
harmony. The Indians even suffered themselves to be baptised ; and 
at one time a large portion of the Kaskaskia tribe professed the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

Let us now state the results which are known to every reader of 
American history. Nosooner did Penn cease to rule in Pennsylvania 
than that colony began to be desolated by Indian wars. With him 
ceased all good faith with the tribes. His successors had neither his 
talents, his honesty, nor his firmness; they followed none of his pre- 
cepts, nor kept any of his engagements. Rum and gunpowder, were 
freely used in the colony, and sold to the Imdians. ‘The planters be- 


gan to arm in self-defence. Occasions of offence were frequent, and . 


no effort was made to prevent them. The “great and good Onas” was 
no longer there to pour out his kind spirit, like oil, upon the waves of 
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human passion. Hostilities ensued; the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
suffered all the horrors of border war, and the sentiment expressed by 
William Penn in 1682, proved to be prophetic: “If my heirs do not 
keep to God, in justice, mercy, equity, and fear of the Lord, they will 
lose all, and desolation will follow.” 

The same result occurred on the Mississippi, in [linois. The ami- 
able French, lived in peace with the Indians for a whole century; but 
as soon as the “ Long Knives” began to emigrate to the country, hos- 
tilities commenced, and continued until the whites gained the complete 
mastery. 

In order to give full weight to these facts, and to our argument, it 
must be recollected that national prejudices are most deeply rooted 
and most lasting among unenlightend people. Those simple and un- 
lettered tribes whose only occupations are war and hunting, hand 
down their traditions with singular fidelity from generation to genera- 
tion. The only mental culture which the children receive, consists 
in repeating to them the adventures of their fathers, and the infant 
mind is thus indelibly impressed with all the predilections and antipa- 
thies of the parent; while their traditions are spread from tribe to 
tribe, by the historical tales and songs, repeated at their great coun- 
cils. Among them.too, revenge is a hallowed principle, sucked in 
with the mothers milk, and justified by their code of honour, and the 
precepts of their religion; the wound inflicted upon the father rankles 
in the bosom of the child, and is only healed when recompence is made, 
or retaliation inflicted. We infer, then, that we owe the unhappy state 
of feeling which exists between the Indians and ourselves, to injuries 
inflicted on them and prejudices excite’, by the discoverers and first 
colonists; and to the want of sincere, judicious, and patient exertions 
for reconciliation on our part. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A FRAGMENT. 


“ Young thoughts have music in them.”—Halleck. 


I lov’d to sit at night upon thy grass, 
Connecticut, and hear the night air creep 
Across the leaves;—to see the white clouds pass 
Before the morn, and shroud the hills in deep 
Dark shade; and then to hear some clear-voiced lass 
In tones so soft and sad they made one weep, 
From some still porch, breathe out a song to me, 


Like this, a sweet but plaintive melody: 


‘* There’s music in the gush of streams 
When winter leaves the land:— 

There’s music in the April breeze, 
Which beautiful and bland 

Comes rushing from the far South-west 
Towards the burning zone:— 

They have such in Connecticur, 
‘My beautiful, my own.’ 


There’s music in the voice of birds, 
Hailing the coming morn;— 
There’s music in the bleat of lambs, 
And in the hunter’s horn— 
There’s music ‘in the laugh of girls,’ 
A thrill in every tone: 
Such girls as thine Connecticut, 
‘ My beautiful, my own.’ 


They say there’s music in the air, 
Up in the deep blue sky— 
Where angels pour from golden harps, 
Unearthly melody— 
I used to think I heard it there 
When standing all alone, 
At midnight in Connecticut, 
‘(My beautiful, my own.’ 


The rushing wind which curls the sea, 
Has ‘music in its roar:’ 

And se has that which whistles through 
The key-hole of my door: 
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And that which wreathes the hills with snow, 
Has music in its moan— 

Those hills of thine Connecticutr— 
‘My beautiful, my own.’ 


There’s music in the deep low tones 
f Of holy men at prayer,— 
) Which steals us from our worldliness, 
' Our miseries, our care. 
Such prayers as oft are heard around 
The hearth’s pure altar stone, 
On Sundays, in Connecticut, 
‘My beautiful, my own.’ 


There’s music'in'the bosom of 
The home-bound wanderer, 

When first his eager glances spy 
His boyhood’s haunts, afar— 

I hear such music, when in dreams 
All wearied and alone, 

I visit thee, Connecticur, 
‘My beautiful, my own.’ 


There’s music aye in every thing, 
On earth, in sea, or air: 
The ocean’s murmurings are hymns, 
The wind’s low whispers, prayer— 
And ghese from shore and hill, I’ve heard 
Go up to God’s high throne 
In thy fair land, Connecticut, 
‘ My beautiful, my own.’ ” 
November 9th, 1829. H. P. 





FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
REMINISCENCE OF THE SCIOTO VALLEY. 


In traversing the beautiful valley of the Scioto, the traveller forgets 
that but a few years have elapsed, since the whole region was a wil- 
derness. Deriving his views from the history of other countries, and 
unacquainted with the principles which have produced such rapid ad- 

vances in prosperity and civilization, he can scarce realize the scene 

that surrounds him; he cannot believe that the well cultivated and 

fertile fields that extend in all directions to the verge of the horizon, . 
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were so lately the home of the wolf and the panther; and that the 
stately mansions of wealth and taste now occupy the very places, 
where, in the memory of the builders themselves, the lodge and the 
uncomfortable wigwam of the savage, gave imperfect shelter to the 
wretched inhabitant. 

Every thing now is arrayed in smiles; innocence and peace are 
worshipped in every grove, and the real possessor of the Cornucopia, 
is the husbandman of Ohio. But this has not long been the case; but 
a few years have passed by since the delightful country of which I 
speak, was the scene of savage conflict, and barbarian sacrifice; and 
the rugged hand yet guides the plough, which wielded a different 
instrument in the ill-fated expeditions of Harmar, Crawford, and St. 
Clair. Many a scene of romantic and chivalrous daring was exhib- 
ited, during those dreadful days that witnessed the first struggles of 
the pioneers; and these will serve as episodes to the great narrative 
of the first settlement of the West, should that task be undertaken by 
a competent genius, before their memory is buried with that genera- 
tion, which, like the leaves in late autumn, are fast dropping into the 
earth. They have as yet been unsung, 


Carent quia sacro vate. 


But many a venerable head yet appears at our periodical “ gather- 
ings” at county courts, and annual elections, who could “unfold tales” 
full of interest to the historian, of events, customs, and of characters. 

A native of the wilderness myself, my earliest recollections are 
associated with the yells of the savage, breaking into a “settlement” 
for prisoners and scalps, and with the howlings of the wolf in its 
nightly attack on the “clearing” of the first settlers. If inclination 
continues sufficiently steady in the same train, and if leisure is af- 
forded me from the necessary labours of life, I may yet record some 
valuable annals for the future historian, before I lay my aching head 
below the green turf of Ohio. A peculiar train of associations in 
which I was lately indulging, brought back the following reminiscence 
from the mass of more than “a thousand and one,” preserved in the 
“drawers of memory,” to use an expression of Sir Thomas Lofty. 

The valuable land lying between the great Scioto, and the Little 
Miami, was reserved by the state of Virginia when she ceded her 
territory northwest of the Ohio, to the United States, for the purpose 
of remunerating the officers and soldiers of the Virginia line, for their 
services during the war of the Revolution. After the treaty of Paris, 
the Virginia officers, a class of society never distinguished for much 
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devotion to “increasing their stores,” but whose means were seriously 
lessened .by the neglect of their ordinary business, during the glorious 
seven years’ struggle, turned their attention to the wilderness of the 
“far west;” they had no idea of emigrating to it; for even after suffer- 
ing all the unparralleled hardships of the recent war, the boldest of 
them seemed to shrink from encountering, with their families, the 
untried scenes of danger and toil they might have to encounter in the 
great desert beyond the Alleghanies, But although they did not mean 
to take possession, like the soldiers of Augustus, of the soil, granted 
by their country, yet they were anxious to know something of its 
character and situation. For this purpose a committee was appointed 
to examine and report. At the head of this committee were Colonel 
Neville, (late General N.) and Major Kirkpatrick, of Fort Pitt, now 
Pittsburgh; these then young officers, had served with much distinc- 
tion, and ended their military career at the siege of Charleston, where 
they were taken prisoners, when the army of Lincoln surrendered to 
the British. 

The committee embarked at Fort Pitt, in the spring of )783, in a 
Kentucky boat, with a few riflemen, who were to serve in (ae double 
capacity of a guard for defence against the Indians, and of hunters to 
procure subsistence for the party, during the long and perilous expe- 
dition which they had undertaken. They arrived in Louisville, then 
a small military station, without any attack from the savages, who, 
however, frequently shewed themselves on the banks of the Ohio, in 
the most menacing attitudes, and greeted them with the war whoop, 
as they passed. The sameness of the scenery, which then presented 
an unbroken chain of trees, on hill and bottom, was only relieved by 
the high spirits of the adventurers themselves, wiio were at an age, if 
not to find 


** Sermons in trees,” 


yet to extract amusement from every thing. They were “ nothing 
loth” to have a skirmish with the red men of the forest, but the cun- 
ning foe, finding them prepared, declined the conflict, Even in the 
wilderness, subjects for merriment occurred ; out of many little amu- 
sing incidents recorded in the Diary of Colonel Neville, who held the 
office of Journalist of the party, I remember the following :— 

“This morning the wind being too high to allow us to float, we 
“posted our sentinels to prevent surprise, and detailed a party to hunt. 
“Our gay and laughing companion Pasqui, volunteered to kil! a deer; 
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“we who knew this gallant Frenchman, were surprised at this, for 


“although his courage is undoubted, and he has distinguished himself 


“on many occasions during the late war—yet he has a peculiar dread 
‘“‘of Indians and Indian warfare, and he is always horror struck at 
“the bare idea of being scalped. ‘Towards the afternoon the hunters 
“returned bearing a goodly quantity of game; Pasqui, however, was 
“not with them. Some of the party were uneasy, but Harrison, who 
‘suspected the foreigner was not far off, went in search ofhim. Af- 
“ter walking a few hundred yards up the river, he came to a thick 
“grove of of poppaw bushes, in the centre of which he observed Pas- 
“ qui, erect as one of Steuben’s drill officers, marching backwards and 
“forwards like a sentinel on duty, with his gun at a shoulder. H. 
“returned without showing himself, and informed us of our friend’s 
“occupation. The signal gun was fired, and Pasqui soon made his 
“appearance, the most self satisfied person imaginable. ‘ Major, 
(cried the whole party,) we hope you have had an agreeable hunt.’ 
“* Ah, oui, mes amis, (replied Pasqui,) charmante; superbe; mais, but 
“T had not de plaisir and good fortune to see one real buck.’” Pas- 
qui’s agreeable hunt became proverbial, and I remember twenty years 
alter to have heard the expression used with great pleasantness. 

The land office was opened at the Fails of Ohio, and the travellers 
continued their explorations by land, through the desert, until they 
came in sight of the Mississippi; they then returned to the Falls. 
After spending a few days here, they crossed the river and entered 
the great wilderness north-west of the Ohio, on their way to examine 
the “ Virginia Military District.” In prosecuting this object, they suf- 
fered every hardship that privation, fatigue, and insects could inflict. 
On arriving on the Scioto, near the Chillicothe old town, their horses 
were stolen by a tribe of Shawanees; whilst negociating for their res- 
toration, and holding a talk with the nation, as representatives from 
Congress deputed for that purpose, a marauding party returned from 
an expedition against the back settlements of Virginia. They dis- 
played several scalps, as trophies of their success; and among their 


opima spolia, was an interesting country girl, of about 18 years of 


age. Her grief was overwhelming, and when she found some of her 
countrymen in the camp of the savages, she threw herself on her 
knees to them, and begged them to rescue her from her wretched 
situation. Every exertion was made to procure her release; the 
party produced all the money they had, amounting to several hun- 
dred dollars, and offered it as her ransom; they made large promises 
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and threats on the part of the States; but all in vain. Capt, Snip, 
who commanded the Indian marauding party, claimed the poor girl 
as his prize, and refused any compromise. After much discussion 
and altercation, however, the chief made a proposition ;—Col. N. had 
a favourite servant, a large and fine looking mulatto man. The In- 
dians have a peculiar fondness for slaves; Snip agreed to give up the 
captive girl, for Patrick. Here was a dilemma ;—Col. N. was a most 
humane and benevolent man; he would have made any sacrifice to 
have regained the unhappy maid; but he valued his slave as a fellow 
creature, and loved him asa brother. He would use no force—Pat- 
rick hated the Indians as cordially as did Major Pasqui, and he heard 
the proposition with indescribable horror. His master took him aside 
and advised him to take the place of the girl, offering him his free- 
dom, and all the money which had been collected for her ransom; 
assuring him at the same time, that in a few weeks he would cer- 
tainly find an opportunity of escaping. It was all in vain; the pos- 
session of the world would not have induced Patrick to change mas- 
ters. Finding every attempt fruitless, and not having sufficient num- 
bers to attempt force, the travellers were obliged to abandon the idea 
of liberating the captive, and leave the unfortunate maid to her fate. 
They resumed their journey, and after much suffering and hair 
breadth escapes from the scouting parties of different tribes, they ar- 
rived at Fort Pitt, having for the last twenty days of their wander- 
ing, been deprived of salt and bread. 

Thirteen years afterwards, the treaty of Greenville was held with 
the Indians, by General Wayne. On this occasion, the prisoners who 
had been taken during the previous inroads of the savages, were 
brought in to be given up. Maj. Kirkpatrick, was then present, as chief 
of the Commissiary department. Among the captives, he recogni- 
zed the girl whom he had left on the Scioto, in 1783. She was the 
wife of her captor, Capt. Snip, and the mother of five little savages, 
the eldest of whom appeared in the crowd, armed with his bow and 
arrows. She was perfectly reconciled to her fate, and refused to 


quit her husband, to return to civilized society and her friends. 
. N. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
OBITUARY SKETCH OF LOUIS R. NOBLE. 


We wish to preserve the memory of the departed. We build to 
others monuments; we raise over them tombs; we give to the mar- 
ble their forms; we strive to cheat ourselves into the belief that they 
still live by the illusions of the canvass. And all this is natural and 
fitting. Let us, therefore, do what we can to prolong the memory of 
one who lived among us not unknown, and died, in the very spring- 
time of existence, not unregretted. We cannot speak of him as we 
would. His life was chequered with incident. It was a quiet stream, 
rushing out from a clear spring, and, though it gathered fullness and 
power as it flowed on to that point where it so suddenly sunk from hu- 
man view—yet, it never rushed impetuously on, and its course was 
broken by no cataracts. To write his life, as it should be written, 
one ought to be intimately acquainted with the secret processes of 
his heart and mind, and this is such an acquaintance as no one can 
have with another, who is not to him asa sccond soul. If we fail 
therefore, to do all that the heading of this article seems to promise, 
let us not be blamed; for we have confessed already, that we are 
unable to satisfy ourselves. 

LOUIS R. NOBLE, was born in Cincinnati. His father was 
among the earliest inhabitants of that city; he came when the spot, 
where it now stands, was but a clearing in the wilderness, and he 
lived to see that spot covered with the edifices of a magnificent and 
flourishing emporium, He was proud of his son Louis; and certain- 
ly, not without cause; for among his youthful contemporaries, he, by 
common consent, bore away the palm. 

When we first knew him, he was a student in the Cincinnati College ; 
he was the first in his class, though then not more than sixteen years 
of age. We have heard the venerable man, who was then President 
of the Institution, speak of him, not merely with admiration, but with 
enthusiasm: and we believe these sentiments were common to all his 
instructers. We have listened, in crowded audiences, to his orations, 
when he was no older than we have stated. Every body admired his 
genius and taste; and every body prophecied his future eminence. 

Seven years had elapsed from this time, before we saw young No- 
ble again. We attended a lecture at the Mechanic’s Institute, in Cin- 
cinnati—an Institution which had been founded while we were gone, 
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and Louis R. Noble filled the desk. We learned that time had not pas- 
sed by him, without leaving behind golden gifts. He had read much 
and variously; he had adorned his mind with the ornaments of litera- 
ture, and he had enriched it with treasures of science. He had been 
fitting himself by a comprehensive course of study, for the practice of 
the law. He began with Puffendorfl—an author seldom perused but by 
those who have attained, or who aspire to attain, distinguished emi- 
nence—and on the broad foundation of the Natural Law, he built a 
solid fabric of professional knowledge. He had travelled to the 
eastern cities, and had returned with an enlarged acquaintance with 
the world of which he had before known little, except from the re- 
ports of books and travellers. He had indeed lived in a city; but he 
had lived in comparative exclusion, and until this journey, had little 
acquaintance with any region beyond his library; and knew but few 
men besides authors, and jthem only through the medium of their 
works. 

He had commenced author, too, since we had seen him. The beau- 
tiful tale of the Greek Revolution in the Western Souvenir, is from 
his pen. Some of his addresses also had been published ; but these it 
was never our fortune to see. 

Some time afler he returned home, he opened an office and com- 
meuced the practice of his profession. He soon found, however, how 
unc gngenial were the duties of a professional life to a mind like his: 
and."during the last months of his life, as we have been informed by 
one of his intimate friends, he busied himself in sketching the plan of 
a Seminary, intended to resemble Fellenburg’s Institution at Hofwyl, 
of which he proposed to become the Principal. But he was destined 
to realize none of his schemes of life. Consumption, that terrible 
conqueror—that inveterate foe to genius—that stern destroyer of the 
youthful, the brilliant, and the good—was permitted to number him 
also among her victims. His decline was rapid—very rapid; and in 
a very few months from the first attack of the disease, his friends, 
who had delightedly anticipated the day, when Fame would add her 
sanction to their partial approbation, followed “all of him that could 
die,” to the tomb. 

The longest lives of literary men afford little scope for the biogra- 
pher of the external life. The brief existence of our departed friend, 
was not eventful; we mean there was not much of outward action; 
for if we could look within, and observe the curious processes of the 
forming mind, the gradual development of power and feeling and rea 
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son—if we could trace the effects of new thoughts and new incidents 
upon the general character of his intellect, and his affections—we 
should not want matter to filla volume. But this we cannot do; the 
privilege of intimate friendship we did not enjoy; and none other 
than a very intimate friend may draw aside the veil which conceals 
the secrets of the sanctuary within the breast. It only remains, there- 
fore, for us, to give a general sketch of his character, and with this, 
we will conclude. 

He died young, and before his intellect had fully developed itself. 
Yet there was enough of lustre in the star of his reputation, as it rose 
above the horizon, to enable even the careless to foresee that its me- 
ridian brightness would be great. He was gifted, as we have said, 
with very various talent; he was qualified to sound the depths and 
climb the steeps of science; but his taste led him to prefer the more 
even walks of literature. He read much, and a strong memory ena- 
bled him to retain what he read. Few among us, if any, were more 
conversant than he with whatever is most valuable in modern litera- 
ture, whether in our own or other tongues. His taste was singularly 
refined, and his sensibilities, were reraarkably acute. He was peculiar- 
ly alive to a sense of reputation; the applause of his friends was dear 
to him; and the inflictions of illnatured criticism, of which he, like all 
others, now and then, had some little experience, lacerated his very soul. 
His breast was the home of honourable sentiment. The fine expres- 
sion of the poet Burns, was true of him, that “his eye, even when 
turned upon empty space, beamed keen with honour.” He was not 
wont 


“« To state, with ordinary oaths, his love, 
To every new protester;” 


but his heart was capable of the truest and most devoted friendship. 
Few ever knew him without becoming interested in his welfare; and 
none, so far as our knowledge goes, were ever admitted to his inti- 
macy without becoming strongly attached to him. Had he lived, we 
have no doubt, he would have done much for the literature of our 
country; he would have been a son, in whose fame the west might 
have well taken pride. 

But it is useless—it only excites bitter but vain regrets—to dwell 
upon what might have been. He is no more. In the beautiful val- 
ley of the Ohio, surrounded by the sentinel hills that guard his native 
city, where it was his fond hope to rear for himself a lofty and dura- 
ble monument, he sleeps in the sepulchre of his father. And we 
trust “ he sleeps well.” 

VOL. 1,.—NO. VIII, 48 
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7 FROM THE CINCINNATI CHRONICLE. 
NAVIGATION BY STEAM BOATS. 


My pursuits in life, give frequent occasion for my being in the 
company of that highly useful class of our citizens, the owners and 
masters of steam boats, and the following remarks are more particu- 
Jarly addressed to them. , 

I find the opinions of this portion of the community, much at vari- 
ance, as regards the comparative increase of power and expenditure 
of steam requisite for the attainment of increased velocities, some 
contending that the required expenditure of steam is as the squares 
of the velocities, because the required power is in that ratio, and oth- 
ers, as the cubes of the velocities, because they find it so in the 
“ books.” 

For the sake of simplicity, we will first consider a Steam Boat as 
running in still water, and afterwards apply the principle when op- 
posing a current. 

The required force to propel the boat, is as the squares of the velo- 
cities. The quantity of steam expended in running any given TIME, 
is as the cubes of the velocities—but the quantity of steam expended 
in running any given DISTANCE, is as the squares of the velocities. 

Example. If a certain force, which call ten, act on a boat, and 
propel her six miles an hour, four times that force, or equal to forty, 
is required to propel her twelve miles an hour; but in order to obtain 
the latter force, expressed by forty, which gives twelve miles an 
hour—an expenditure of eight times the quantity of steam is required 
in running the hour. 

It,is not, however, our object to run any given time under any as- 


signed velocity, but distance with the least expenditure of steam.—_ 


To this point, therefore, we will direct our attention. 

If we have six miles to run, a certain force, which call ten, and a 
certain quantity of steam, which also call ten, will take us the dis- 
tance in an hour. 

If we double our speed, the required force will be four times, or 
equal to forty, and the expenditure of steam, if we ran the whole hour, 
would be eight times, or equal to eighty; but we are, with the in- 
creased speed, only half an hour in performing the six miles, which 
reduces the quantity of steam to forty, or as the square of the velo- 
city for any given distance. 
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It may be satisfactory to state the reason why a double velocity re- 
quires four times the force, and why four times the force, acting for 
any given time, should require eight times the sftam. The resis- 
tance (momentum) offered by matter, either solid or*fluid,.in any 
given time, is as the quantity, or weight, multiplied into the velocity 
which it meets, (or is met by) any object. 


We may suppose a boat running six miles an hour, to be opposed 


by a cplumn or body of water six miles in length, which is met by 
the boat with a velocity of six; the quantity of water six, multiplied 
into the velocity six, is thirty-six, for the resistance. 

When running twelve miles an hour, we may, in like manner, sup- 
pose the body or column of water, twelve miles in length,.and that it 
is met under a velocity of twelve, which, multiplied into each other, 
is one hundred and forty-four, or four times the former resistance. 

[f, instead of considering the operation of the resistance for one 
hour, which includes the whole length of the opposing columns of 
water, we take any instant of time, however small, the boat encoun- 
ters, during that small instant of time, twice the quantity of water, 
with twice the velocity making the resistance under a double veloci- 
ty, four times as great, or as the squares. 

With regard to eight times the steam to produce a double velocity. 

This may be explained by supposing a boat to use steam of the 
same strength, and the same sized water wheels under all velocities, 
and obtaining the required increase of power, by enlarging the cyl- 
inder. 

Let a boat so circumstanced, have a cylinder of such size, that the 
steam will give a power to drive her six miles in an hour, and make 
twenty strokes per minute, and twenty revolutions of the water wheels. 
Let the cylinder be enlarged to four times the capacity, and with the 
same strength of steam, it will exert a force of four times the former, 
and the boat will be driven twelve miles an hour. But to attain the 
velocity of twelve miles an hour, the number ef strokes of the engine 
and revolutions of the wheels must be doubled. So that the contents 
of the cylinder are four times as great, and filled twice as often, ma- 
king eight times the consumption of steam to run any given time with 
a double velocity ; but to run any given distance, four times-the steam 
only is required, because the time is only one half. 

All the foregoing remarks apply to a boat running in still water, 
but when we oppose a current, the proportional expenditure of steam 
for increased velocity, is less, or in other words, the stronger the cur- 
rent, the more profitably can we increase the velocity through the 
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water; for if we have a velocity through the water, only equal to the 
opposing current, it is evident that all the steam used, is wasted, as 
regards our adv@ncing from one place to another, and that the most 
profitable speed through the water, must have reference to the velo- 
city of the current. 

The current of the Mississippi in a good (ordinary) stage of water, 
runs in mid-channel about five miles an hour, and an ascending’ boat, 
by running near the shore, and under the points, meets a current of 
about two and a half miles an hour. 

One of our steam boats in the New Orleans trade, say of 300 tons, 
will, when loaded, run at the rate of eight miles an hour, through the 
water; such a boat opposed by a two and a half miles current, would 
make five and a half miles an hour, by the land, and would, without 
much detention, perform her trip from New Orleans to Louisville in 
eleven days, (fourteen hundred miles.) A boat of this class, will 
burn, say twenty cords of wood in twenty-four hours, averaged at 
two and a half dollars per cord, making fifty dollars a day. 

The other expenses of wages, provisions, &c. we will set down at 
sixty dollars a day, Then the whole expenses of the trip up, of ele- 
ven days, according to the above estimates, would be $1210. 

If we now increase the speed of the boat through the water, from 
eight to ten miles an hour, she will make seven and a half miles by 
the land, and accomplish the passage in a little over eight days. 

But the increase in wood, burnt, which we may suppose, is in pro- 
portion to the steam used, with a proportional increase of boiler, will 
be as the cubes of the velocities through the water, for any given time. 

The cube of eight miles is 512, 


The cube of ten miles is 1000, 
making the wood burnt, with a velocity of ten miles through the wa- 


ter, nearly double that of eight miles for any specified time. Then 
the expenses of this last trip, would stand thus :— 

Eight days wood at $100, is $800 

Eight days expenses of boat at $60, is 480 





$1280 
making an increase of expense in the short trip of $70, and a gain 


in time of three days. 

I will give another example with the same boat, Let the opposing 
current be four miles an hour; then a speed of eight miles an hour, 
through the water, and four by land, would make the trip with usual 
stoppages, in fifteen and a half days, and the whole expenses of $110 
a day, as before, with the same speed, is $1705. 
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With a speed of ten miles an hour through the water, making six 
by land, the trip would be performed in nine days, and the whole ex- 
penses, at this velocity at $160 a day (as before,) is $1560. Being 
$145 less in expense, and five and a half days less in time, than with 
the smaller velocity. 

The several items of expense and the assigned velocity of the cur- 
rent, may not be strictly accurate, nor is it necessary that they should ; 
they or any of them, may be varied, still preserving the same method 
of calculation to obtain the desired result. The objections to the 
greater speed of ten miles instead of eight through the water, are a 
stronger and heavier engine, and nearly a double quantity of boiler, 
(or as 1000 to 512) to keep the steam up to the same height in a 
cylinder so much enlarged as to give the power, and to be filled as 
much oftener as will give the increased velocity to the water wheels. 

We should not save any steam by increasing the size of the water 
wheels, (at least we may safely suppose so in this case) for if we make 
them of double the size, the steam will become, and indeed will re- 
quire to be so much stronger (denser) that one stroke of the engine 
would consume as much steam, as two with the smaller wheels. 

A stronger boat, a greater risk and other objections grow out of a 
greater speed, on which every one can make his own calculations as 
well as on the value of the time saved. I annex a table showing the 
proportional quantity of steam required for different velocities through 
the water, when running a certain distance, and also for a certain time, 
in still water, and the allowance for current can be made as in the 
foregoing examples. 

Velocity of miles per hour. Required steam by distance. Required steam by time: 
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The second column shewing the quantity of steam to run a given 
distance, will serve also for the required force, or power under the 
several velocities. 

Those concerned in steam navigation, will find it useful to preserve 
this article, especially as I believe there is no book, containing an 
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intelligible formula to the generality of readers, for ascertaining the 
most profitable speed, in various trades and currents. 

Moreover, our highest authorities on this subject, convey the idea, 
that eight times the steam is required to go from one place to another 
with a double velocity, and seem to have entirely overlooked the cir- 
cumstance, that only half the time is employed. B. 


LEGISLATION OF ILLINOIS. 





The following interesting extracts are taken from an eloquent ad- 
dress of Colonel Ewing, Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Illinois, at its last session, to his constituents. They are valuable as 
they advance our plan of giving authentic information in relation to 
Illinois; and as affording evidence of the views of leading politicians 
in our country, on some of the most important points of policy. 


“A law passed relative to the Illinois and Michigan Canal. It 
provides for the appointment of three commissioners, subject to reap- 
pointment biennially. The treasurer is required to perform the ad- 
ditional duty of clerk to the commissioners. One of the board shall 
be denominated the acting or superintending. commissioner, and who 
shall receive his designation from the Governor. The duties of this 
commissioner are of the highest consequence to the country; he su- 
perintends all operations on the canal, lets out contracts necessary 
for its construction. The private entry of canal lands, is, for the 
time being, suspended. ‘The commissioners have power to direct the 
sale of those lands, in tracts of forty acres, and in such other manner 
as they may deem most profitable to the canal fund. The board is 
vested with power to appoint an Engineer, without reference to any 
appointment of the General Government, who shall survey any part, 
or the whole of the canal route, at the option and discretiun of the 
board; and who has power to terminate the canal at the mouth of Fox 
river, if he should deem the improvement of the Illinois river from 
this point to the lowest contempiated point of intersection, equally 
practicable, as to continue the canal, and when done, of equal public 
utility. AJl sales of lands are made, specially reserving the use of 
any timber, stone, &c, which may be necessary in the construction of 
the canal. ‘The commissioners are required to inquire into the com- 
parative utility and expense of a rail-road, on the route; and are fure 
ther required to commence the work at a time so as to save the grant 
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made by the General Government, The State has the controul of 
no other means than the proceeds of the sale of lands, to carry on the 
work. The report of the Treasurer, James B. Campbell, Esq. re- 
presents a fund of about $12,000 on hand. The report of the Engi- 
neer estimates the excavation of the first eighteen miles of the canal 
at a vast amount. But however great the expense of effecting this 
important work, it is imperatively the duty of the State to prosecute 
it to completion. For, regarding it either in a national or local point 
of light, the construction of this canal would bring incalculable ad- 
vantages, both to the state and nation; and it is yet to be hoped that 
the munificent hand of the General Government may be liberally 
opened to our aid.” 

“A law amendatory of the law authorizing the sale of sections num- 
bered sixteen, or such other lands as mav be granted in lieu thereof 
for the use of schools, approved Jan, 22, 1829, was passed. It pro- 
vides for the repeal of the first section of that act, and so much of the 
second as requires the Commissioner’s Courts to wait for the procla- 
mation of the Governor before they appoint the Commissioner or 
Agent as is therein provided for. Also, so much as requires the pe- 
tition of nine-tenths of the freeholders and householders of any town- 
ship before sale can be made of school lands. But it makes it the 
duty of these courts to appoint trustees in each township in their res- 
pective counties, as provided for by an act relating to school lands, 
approved Feb. 17, 1827, and these trustees are required to perform the 
duties in said act specified, so far as will be “ conducive to the ad- 
vancement” of common schools in their townships; and revives that 
act. The trustees are prohibited from leasing any other than such 
lands as have heretofore been leased. It requires three-fourths of the 
legal voters of every township to petition the Commissioner to au- 
thorize him to make sale of the school lands. The trustees are re- 
quired to value each half-quarter section of land, and are further 
authorized to subdivide such half-quarters, if thought advisable. 

But nothing was, or could be done, on the subject of distributing 
the school fund for the purpose of establishing public schools. The 
fund under the controul of the state, was found to be insufficient for 
distribution. To have distributed it, would inevitably have occasioned 
its complete sacrifice, without doing any good to the country. Thisis 
a subject, however, of more vital importance to society than any other. 
Its utility cannot be properly estimated, without going too elaborately 
into its discussion. But there is a spirit abroad in many portions of 
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this Union, whose purpose is devoted to the general education of the 
youth of the country, and the establishment of a system of schools, 
which will insure this grand purpose through all future time. The 
honest man, and the friend of his country, are looking to a system of 
schools and colleges for the general diffusion of kaowledge as the only 
remedy for many evils existing in the body politic. I know no mea- 
sure of its importance. It affords the surest guaranty against the 
arts of the ambitious, and the madness of party Either intelligence 
must be generally diffused, or all we hold most dear, (our unrivalled 
form of government,) must be exposed to shipwreck from the mistakes 
of misguided judgment, or the deleterious influence of the maddening 
and factious declamation of reckless demagogues, who live in popular 
commotion, and whose only object is personal aggrandizement. Our 
free institutions will never be willingly and intentionally abandoned 
by the American people. ‘To place them on a foundation as everlasting 
as the hills, and as perpetual as the flowings of our own mighty rivers, 
it is only necessary for them to be well understood. The inevitable 
tendency of the human mind, in all ages and in all countries, has been 
to be free. ‘There has been a continual struggle, since the foundation 
of empire, for liberty and freedom. Human liberty has ever been ex- 
posed to the greatest dangers; and history shows that, with but few 
exceptions, those dangers have grown out of ambition and ignorance, 
and have consequently been fatal. In a government like ours, un- 
doubtedly the greatest danger is to be apprehended from dishonest 
and selfish politicians. The interest and the aim of the great body 
of the people is to judge rightly, and to act honestly. But how dif- 
ferent with those who are grasping after ‘power, not for the promotion 
of their country’s good, but for individual aggrandizement En- 
lighten the minds of the American people, and they will ever regard 
our present form of government as the most magnificent structure that 
has been reared since the foundation of civil society, better adapted 
to the interests of men, and more in accordance with their inherent 
and unalienable rights, than all, or any other, known to the history of 
the world. 

Understanding our own rights, derived from the lights of history 
and the acts and conduct of our own rulers and legislators, we will 
guard the citadel of our liberties by every defence known to the arts 
of civilized life.” 








